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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

A FABLE FOR LOVERS J 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



Of course the first thing you will ask when you find your- 
self once again in the Woodcutter's cottage, with the Blue 
Bird singing in his silver cage on the wall, is: "What has 
become of Mytyl? " Well, you may as well know it at once: 
You are not to see much of Mytyl this time (although she 
does appear at the very end) , for this is Tyltyl's hour, and 
a very crowded hour it is — he has not been long in view 
before he is surrounded, and thenceforth constantly en- 
vironed, by no less than seven sweethearts. Amazingly 
constant are these sweethearts of Tyltyl — and amazingly 
amicable toward one another, when you consider that they 
are all very much attached to Tyltyl, and that each of the 
seven is aware of the love-lorn state of the other six. It 
seems impossible, until the Fairy Berylune explains it all 
quite simply and acceptably: it is because Tyltyl is wearing 
the Magic Sapphire in his green hat, and that enables him 
to see deep down into their souls, the truth of their hearts 
and the well-spring of their lives ; and, of course, Truth be- 
ing Beauty (as Tyltyl's creator learned from a certain prede- 
cessor) he sees them with innocence, gladness, and lovely ami- 
ability radiating from each adoring presence. A marvellous 
sapphire, indeed! — as Tyltyl realized when he lost the miracu- 
lous green hat and came upon the Sweethearts screaming 
and fighting and tearing one another's hair and scratching 
one another's faces : for then he saw them, as the Fairy Bery- 
lune explained, as they were not : " It's all so wonderfully 
simple: anything that's ugly isn't true, never has been true — 
and never will be. . . . When you see what you do see, you 

1 The Betrothal, by Maurice Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1918. 
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see nothing at all. I've told you before, it's what you do 
not see that makes the world go round." From which you 
will know that Tyltyl's creator is up to his old tricks again, 
and is still trying to persuade us, as he tried long ago, that 
" if at this moment you think or say something that is too 
beautiful to be true in you ... on the morrow it will be 
true." 

But, as we were saying, it was to be a crowded hour for 
Tyltyl, and we must get back to our recording of it. 

Seven years have passed since Tyltyl said to us across 
the footlights that if any of us should find the Blue Bird, we 
were please to give it back, as they should "need it for their 
happiness." Evidently Tyltyl, or the Fairy Berylune, 
or some one, did find it, for here it is, as we remarked, 
singing in its cage on the wall; and Tyltyl is sixteen; and 
sound asleep in his bed. 

" And what in the living world can happen to a man that 
is asleep on his bed? Work must go on and coach-building 
must go on, and they will not go on the time there is too 
much attention given to dreams. A dream is a sort of shad- 
ow, no profit in it to anyone at all." It is the voice of the 
eternal materialist, as dramatized by a Celtic blood-brother 
of Tyltyl's creator; and the answer might have been spoken 
by Light, or the Fairy Berylune, or Tyltyl himself later 
on : " There are some would answer you that it is to those 
who are awake that nothing happens, and it is they who 
know nothing. He that is asleep on his bed is gone where 
all have gone for supreme truth." Tyltyl, asleep on his 
bed, is engaged upon precisely that quest. 

When we see him first, he is not the only one who appears 
to be asleep : a dog and a cat are asleep near the fireplace — 
but that, we regret to say, is all we see of them. As for our 
old friends Milk, and Sugar, and Bread, they are nowhere 
in evidence. Ah, well, one cannot ask too much of the past, 
and it is not difficult to content ourselves with Tyltyl, and 
the Fairy Berylune, and Light the benign and lovely and 
wise, and Granny Tyl and Gaffer Tyl, and Mummy and 
Daddy Tyl — these come to us again out of the remembered 
years. 

But, more important still, there are new friends, singular 
and delectable and exciting. There are, first of all, the Seven 
Sweethearts of Tyltyl — Milette the Woodcutter's Daugh- 
ter, and Belline the Butcher's Daughter, and Roselle the Inn- 
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keeper's Daughter, and Aimette the Miller's Daughter, and 
Jalline the Beggar's Daughter, and Rosarelle the Mayor's 
Daughter — the only one, by the way, who is rich and 
haughty, though she fared no better in the end for being 
that, as you will see; and finally, there is the Veiled Girl, 
who never speaks or laughs, and whom Tyltyl is unable 
to recognize— she whose features, said the Great Ancestor, 
were like those of an unfinished statue. As for the Great 
Ancestor himself, he is probably the most rewarding of our 
new friends in the Country of the Blue Bird. Although, to 
be sure, he was not much of a help to Tyltyl in his momentous 
quest. 

What was that quest? one may begin to ask. Why, it 
was nothing less than the quest for his predestined bride. 
It may seem at first blush as if Tyltyl, who is not yet six- 
teen, is a little young to concern himself about so conse- 
quential a matter; but what would be the use of living in 
the Country of the Blue Bird if one couldn't fall in love 
and marry as early as one chose? The Country of the Blue 
Bird is not the draconian State of New York, where it is 
useless for you to seek a bride until you are twenty-one, 
unless you can show your parents' written consent to the 
License Clerk. But inasmuch as Tyltyl did not live in the 
Empire State, it was quite proper for the Fairy Berylune 
to urge him forth upon a quest for his mate. This time, she 
tells him impressively, they are not concerned with the souls 
of Bread, Sugar, and other simple and unimportant things : 
they are to choose the great and only love of Tyltyl's life. 
For each man has only one, and if he misses it, he wan- 
ders miserably over the face of the earth; the search goes on 
till he dies, with the great duty unfulfilled which he owes 
to all those who are within him. But he seldom has an idea 
of this. He walks along, his eyes shut; seizes some woman 
whom he chances to meet in the dark, and shows her to 
his friends as proudly as though the gates of Paradise were 
opening. He fancies himself alone in the world and imag- 
ines that in his own heart all things begin and end. Which 
is absurd, of course. So tonight they must put their heads 
together and prepare for the Great Choice, which is to de- 
cide the happiness of two human beings first and of many 
others after that. 

It is then that the bewildered Tyltyl discovers that it 
is not he who will choose — that it doesn't concern him at 
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all — that he can't love whom he wants to. Nobody loves 
whom he wants to or does what he wants to in this world 
He must first learn what is wanted by those on whom he 
depends — his ancestors, to begin with, and then all his chil- 
dren — the thousands who aren't born yet and who are wait- 
ing for the mother whom he is going to give them. It is 
they who will choose his bride. 

So they set forth upon the Great Journey, Tyltyl and the 
Fairy Berylune and the enamoured Seven — who have begun 
sadly to realize that in Tyltyl's case there is no use, since he 
is not a Mohammedan, in hoping to apply the indulgent rule 
of the Koran: " Take one wife, or two or three or four, but 
never more." They are joined by a strange and awful per- 
sonage, a colossal granite Shape, twice the height of a man, 
shrouded in gray rock-like draperies. " It's nobody, it's 
Destiny," says the Fairy Berylune ; " I had forgotten him. 
He will have to come with us." So, with Tyltyl's hand 
gripped in the huge, bronze-colored, vise-like fist of Des- 
tiny, they pass out through the wall, which opens accom- 
modatingly down to the ground, led, of course, by Destiny; 
for is he not, as he says, " Insuperable, Invulnerable, Im- 
mutable, Inexorable, Irresistible, Inflexible, and Irrevoca- 
ble "? 

The expenses of the trip will be heavy; so Tyltyl secures 
gold from the Miser (who, under the compulsion of Tyltyl's 
sapphire, is transformed into a figure of gracious benevo- 
lence) ; they are joined by Light, and, after duly adventur- 
ing through perils and allurements, in palaces and dens of 
terror, they reach the Abode of the Ancestors. Here are 
all of Tyltyl's ancestors since the world began: one who was 
a grocer at Versailles in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth; a 
beggar from the twelfth century; men of the Stone Age; 
Romans, savages, courtiers, knights, freebooters and knaves 
— chiefly, the Great Ancestor, who looks like a Cave-man 
with his garb of skins and his big stick. He, with the Great 
Peasant and the Great Mendicant, are to choose from among 
the devoted Seven the woman whom Tyltyl is to love and 
marry. 

It is hardly strange that Tyltyl should resent this inter- 
ference, and should feel a little as the rustic felt when offered 
ox-tail soup — that this was " going pretty far back for soup." 
" I and the others," explains the Great Ancestor, "are all 
you. You are we, we are you; and it's all the same thing. 
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. . . Those who have lived in you, live in you just as much 
as those who are going to." So the love-lorn Seven all file 
in front of the ancient court; hut alas, though it is very sad, 
the hands of the Ancestors are tied: they do not see among 
six of the Seven the predestined one for whom they are 
waiting. The veiled figure of the Phantom Girl in white, 
she of the featureless, enigmatic face, causes them hope and 
perturbation. Yet if she be the One, Tyltyl must remember 
who she is: if he does not succeed in recognizing her, all 
his happiness on earth will be nothing more than a phantom 
like herself. But there is one last resource, one last hope, 
which is that the children who are to be born of Tyltyl may 
discover who she is and that she is to be their mother; for 
they see much farther and deeper than even the Ancestors 
do. 

So, beyond the Milky Way, near to the stars, Tyltyl and 
his attendants come to the region in which his unborn children 
are waiting to show him the mother whom they have chosen. 
It is a little like the Kingdom of the Future in the Country 
of the Blue Bird — a place of vast, dim spaces, with infinite 
perspectives, lofty vaults, and towering translucent columns, 
drenched in a soft azure radiance, while the roof is a vault 
of myriad unknown stars. But, as Light explains, the King- 
dom of the Future was the whole Kingdom, " with every- 
body's children; here it is only a province, in which are no 
children but yours." 

So Tyltyl awaits the verdict of his children; and it 
scarcely surprises you that when they come trooping in, rav- 
ishing in their cerulean nighties and their bobbed curls, they 
pass by Rosarelle and Jalline and Belline and Milette and Ai- 
mette and Roselle, and, led by The Smallest of Them All, 
go straight to the voiceless, featureless White Phantom, 
whom they greet rapturously with kisses and caresses; where- 
upon the eyes of the White Phantom open, her lips flutter, 
her arms become supple and circle round their necks. " It 
is she. ... I found her," The Smallest of Them All an- 
nounces to Tyltyl. But Tyltyl cannot yet remember her. 
They warn him that this is hurting her dreadfully, and her 
color pales and her eyes shut, and the hall darkens and dis- 
solves, and the children and their mother vanish with it, 
and Tyltyl is left dreaming of her beauty, and wondering 
who the Predestined One may be — you hope that he is not 
thinking a little resentfully of M. Maeterlinck's confident 
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assurance, once upon a time, to all lovers: " When Fate sends 
forth the woman it has chosen for us . . . and she awaits us 
at the crossing of the road we have to traverse when the hour 
comes, we are warned at the first glance." You cannot blame 
Tyltyl for wondering why he was not warned. 

Later, of course, he does remember. He wakes up to 
find himself in his bed (oddly enough, with his clothes on). 
The Blue Bird is singing madly in his cage, and Mummy 
Tyl is lighting a fire, preparing for a visit from Neighbor 
Berlingot and her daughter Joy, she to whom Tyltyl 
once gave the Blue Bird. And when they arrive, and Joy 
is seen to be tall and beautiful and tender-eyed, it needs no 
one to explain to Tyltyl that Joy and the anonymous Veiled 
Phantom are one and the same, and that Tyltyl has at last 
found the true lady of his heart. 

As for Destiny, he has shrunk most pitifully from scene 
to scene and is now merely a small complaining baby, whom 
Jalline and Milette take turns carrying about in their arms, 
and who finally goes whiningly to sleep in Milette's cape. 
" Poor little Destiny! " says Light, " he has no luck." 

If there be puzzled observers who complain that M. Mae- 
terlinck, at the same time that he shows us Love and the 
heart's elected as foreordained and inevitable, also shows us 
the Fate who builds our destinies as a futile, puling creature 
of no account, he might, if he chose, comfort himself by re- 
peating the words of the Arabian sage, Kahlil Gibran: 
" Those who understand us enslave something in us." Or, if 
he cared to take the trouble, he might remind his critics that, 
if they cannot perceive the truth which lies so close to the sur- 
face of his lovely fable, they can find it soberly set forth in 
that earlier sheaf of noble meditations, Wisdom and Destiny, 
where he tells us that while "it is true that some kind of 
predestination governs every circumstance of life, it appears 
to be no less true that such predestination exists in our char- 
acter only; and to modify character must surely be easy to 
the man of unfettered will, for is it not constantly changing 
in the lives of the vast bulk of men? ... It is our most 
secret desire that governs and dominates all. If your eyes 
look for nothing but evil, you will always see evil triumphant; 
but if you have learned to let your glance rest on sincerity, 
simpleness, truth, you will ever discover, deep down in all 
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things, the silent overpowering victory of that which you 
love." 

The truth is, of course, that M. Maeterlinck, like all 
mystical poets, throws out his creations to be " apprehended, 
not dissected," as Mr. Meredith once remarked of a creation 
of his own. If he is to be dissected at all, it must be by the 
elect ; so we shall make no further attempts in that direction. 
But it is open to the dullest to find in this exquisite fantasy 
treasures of loveliness and humor to be laid by in the memory, 
especially as they are pointed and enriched in the well-nigh 
perfect projection of the play by Mr. Winthrop Ames at 
the Shubert Theatre — wherein, from the acting of the admir- 
able company of players, to the sensitive and reinforcing in- 
cidental music of Mr. Eric Delamater and the enchanting 
mise-en-scbne, one finds a conspiracy of skill and eloquence 
directed to the exalting of a great poet and the telling of a 
most memorable dream. 

Lawbence Gilman. 



